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its extreme point is utterly irreconcileable 
with Quakerism and an absolute disqualifica- 
tion for membership in the Society ; it is not 
so easy to say where the line of separation 
Subscriptions and Payments received by is to be drawn through the intermediate 
WILLIAM SALTER, degrees. But all will perceive how the 
no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, {existence of so much unfaithfulness in the 
; |Society must clog its operations, dampen its 
eee fervour, and dim its light. 
e===— EE | In surveying the condition of its members, 
For “The Friend.” | the meeting may perceive, that, in consequence 
EDUCATION. of this too prevalent indifference, many of 
The publication of the subjoined paper|them are much straitened in their honest de- 
will, I think, be an acceptable service to most 
of the readers of “The Friend.” All who 
know the peculiar and strongly marked cha- 
racter of Anthony Benezet, will recognise his 
philanthropic sentiments and apostolic spirit 
pervading the document. The report was in- 
corporated into the Discipline, of which it 
formed a part, until the last revision was made, 
when it was concluded to omit it. The cir- 
culation of it, at the present day, will be like- 
ly to prove useful on many accounts. It will 
serve to show that our worthy predecessors 
were not insensible te the obligation to bring 
up their children in the way in which they 
should go. There are many of the sugges- 
tions in the report, which are pertinent at the 
present day, and may well excite the serious 
attention of Friends. This guarded educa- 
tion of our youth has continued, from that 
time to the present, to attract the attention 
and close exercise of the ycarly meeting ; 
although the results have not answered to 
the time and labour bestowed in the cause. 
The attempt has succeeded so far as to pro- 
vide funds for this purpose, in many of the 
meetings. In the more thickly settled and 
wealthy districts, this aid is not required ex- 
cept in cases of individual poverty, and 
Friends are often left to procure such schools 
as they can, for their children, without much 
reference to their quality. Still, as the con- 
cern of the Society is for a guarded religious 
education, a meeting may at times feel itself 
drawn to investigate the manner in which its 
members are bringing up their children. It 
may be, that, in a populous and wealthy 
neighbourhood, in which schools of a mixed 
character, those, I mean, which are not select, 
abound—there may also be a prevalent indif- 
ference on this momentous subject. This, if 
it exist, will soon manifest itself by our mem-|t 
bers departing from our testimonies—adopt-| ings under a religious concern for the preser- 
ing the vain fashions, partaking in the frivolous) vation of these very testimonies. No one is 
and vicious amusements of the world, and/aggrieved by such a course who is nct also 
casting off every trace and mark of the Friend | aggrieved by the doctrines of the Society— 
in dress, address, and manner of life. The|by the queries put to him as a member of the 
gradations of this departure are imperceptible | meeting which answers them—by the search- 
—and though no one is at a loss to say that|ing and close preaching of our ministers. The 







































Christian simplicity ; and it may, after weigh- 
ing carefully what is required at its hands, 
towards assisting the feeble in their right 
endeavours, and enforcing their duty upon 
the negligent, feel itself called upon to open 
schools under its own care for the guarded 
religious education of its members. 

What, then, will naturally and properly be- 
come the character of these schools ? It must 
be recollected, that the meeting does not re- 
quire its members under pain of disown- 
ment, or under any penalty, to send their chil- 
dren there. They are open to such as wish 
to go and receive the kind of education they 
were instituted to promote—namely, a guard- 
ed and religious one. The schools are found- 
ed by the meeting in accordance with certain 
principles universally known and recognised 
among us, and they are founded for the ex- 
press purpose of training the rising genera- 
tion up in the knowledge and practice of our 


pose of making them, as far as precept and ex- 
ample will go, consistent Quakers. 

Now, in order to do this, they must be in- 
structed in the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment, as understood and maintained by our 
Society. The reading of the Scriptures, and 


part of the exercises of sucha school. Have 
we a testimony against the use of vain com- 
pliments, and of the plural language? Let it 
be strictly enforced upon our children while 
their minds are pliable, and will receive the 
proper bent, and they will find it easy to 
comply with our practice in after life. Have 
we a testimony to bear against useless orna- 


we are to look any where for its enforce- 
ment, it is in schools founded by the meet- 


meeting does no injury to any by the esta- 
blishment of such schools—for it requires 
none to take their children from others. If 
its offer is not met in a corresponding spirit 
by its members, it has done its duty, and the 
attempt will fail. But if there does really 
exist a living concern for the spreading and 
maintenance of our doctrines and testimonies, 
the attempt will not fail—provided it is con- 
ducted in the spirit in which it originated. I 
have felt much solicitude upon this subject, 
and there is no one external evidence of a 
general revival of religious exercise and con- 


sires to bring up their children in the way of|cern in our Society which I should regard as 


so decisive of the reality as a prevalent zeal 
upon this account. WhenFlook around this 
city, and perceive how large a portion of our 
members do not bear about them even the 
external marks of Quakerism, and what a 
mere handful feel bound to attend our meet- 
ings of discipline ; where, I ask myself, are 
we to look for successors to those who are 
now grown old in the service of truth, if we 
cannot make a salutary impression upon the 
rising generation, and win over to the Society 
the children of these lukewarm parents ? 

To every successive generation I have 
thought peculiar duties have been assigned in 
the course of Providence ; to one the com- 
bat with error, and the defence of the truth ; 
to another the relief of the poor and afflicted 
—to ourselves, I believe, the advancement of 
the interests of true piety by promoting sound 
literary instruction built upon the foundation 
of the Quakers’ testimony to Christian doc- 


testimonies, for the express and avowed pur-|trine and morality. 


Some observations relating to the establishment 
of schools, agreed to by the committee, to be 
laid for consideration before the yearly 
meeting. 

It is the opinion of the committee, that 


of the writings of Friends, form a necessary | Friends, having united with others, in employ- 


ing such persons for masters, who have not 
submitted to the operation of truth, hath had 
a tendency to strengthen a disposition in our 
youth to avoid the cross, and unite with the 
spirit of the world ; whereby many hurtful 
and corrupt things have gained ground among 
us. 

On reviewing the minutes of the yearly 


ments—vain fashions in dress? Surely, if| meeting, we find, that at several meetings, 


particularly atand since the year 1750, the con- 
sideration of the importance of training up 
our youth in useful learning, under the tui- 
tion of religious, prudent persons, suitably 
qualified for that service, came weightily be- 
fore the meeting ; when it was recommended, 
that Friends should exert themselves therein 
as fully as their circumstances would permit; 
and that the likeliest means to induce per- 
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sons, properly qualified, to undertake the 
business, would be, to have some certain in- 
come fixed, in consideration of which the 
master should be obliged to teach so many 
children, on behalf of each monthly, or par- 
ticular meeting, as the said meeting shall 
judge adequate to the salary ; and that no 
master should be employed, but with the ap- 
probation of a committee of the monthly 
meeting, appointed for that and other services, 
relating to such schools. But we find, that, 


~notwithstanding those pressing recommenda- 


tions, very little has been effectually done 
therein. We, therefore, think it necessary, 
that it be recommended to the quarterly, and 
from thence to the monthly and preparative 
meetings, that the former advice of collecting 
a fund, for the establishment and support of 
schools, under the care of a standing com- 
mittee appointed by the several monthly or 
particular meetings, should generally take 
place, and that it be recommended by the 
yearly meeting, to Friends of each quarter, to 
send up the next year an account of what they 
have done therein. And we also think it 
necessary, that this weighty concern should 
in future become the continued care of the 
yearly meeting, by an annual query ; that so 
the matter may rest on a solid foundation, and 
every possible encouragement and assistance 
may be afforded to Friends, in the settlement 
of schools, procuring masters, &c. &c. through 
the whole extent of the yearly meeting. And, 
notwithstanding some difficulties may appear 
in the raising a sufficiency, fully to answer 
the end proposed, yet as improvements of this 
kind have often arisen from small beginnings, 
it is desired, that Friends be not discouraged, 
by their inability, but having faith in the di- 
vine blessing being conferred on their bene- 
volent intentions, would begin, by making 
some provision, agreeable to the circum- 
stances of their respective meetings. ‘That 
within thé compass of each meeting, where 
the settlement of a school is necessary, a lot 
of ground be provided, sufficient for a garden, 
orcherd, grass for a cow, &c. and that a suit- 
able house, stable, &c. be erected thereon. 
There are but few meetings, but which may, 
in labour, in materials, or money, raise so 
much as would answer this charge. Such a 
provision would be an encouragement for a 
staid person, with a family, who will be likely 
to remain a considerable time, perhaps, his 
whole life, in the service, to engage therein. 
This will obviate the necessity Friends often 
think themselves under, of hiring no other 
but a single person, for a master, on account 
of boarding him, from one house to another, 
amongst themselves ; hence they are induced 
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performed, is a8 arduous to the teacher, as it) they are willing to contribute, in proportion 
is of advantage to the youth. And which, if|to their abilities, it will, like the widow’s 
it was sometimes undertaken by pious minded] mite, entitle them to the blessing. People 
persons, more from an inclination of benefit-| frequently appear to think it is at their option 
ing the youth, than from a desire of gain,|to do what they will with their substance, 
would afford a satisfaction far exceeding that| which they call their own, to give or to with- 
of spending their time either in supineness} hold, at their pleasure, forgetting that they 
and ease, delighting themselves in the enjoy-| are but as stewards, accountable to him who 
ment of their wealth, or in the pleasure of|has entrusted them. Others think they are 
amassing more. For indeed as the apostle) justifiable, though in the neglect of this plain 
observes, 1 Cor. vi. 20.—2 Cor. v. 15, * Ye} duty, in order to heap up the more riches for 
are not your own, for ye are bought with a|their offspring, contrary to our blessed Sa- 
price—that they which live should not hence-| viour's express command,—* Lay not up for 


forth live unto themselves, but unto him 


which died for them.” And here a sorrowful 


consideration occurs, which we desire to men- 


tion with caution and tenderness, that is, the 
backwardness so apparent amongst us to con- 
tribute that part of our substance, which the 


yourselves treasures on the earth,” and not- 
withstanding the multiplied experience, daily 
before our eyes, that riches, generally, prove 
as wings to raise their children above truth ; 
or as thick clay to bind them to the earth. 
But neither of these conclusions will stand 


circumstance of things, and the necessities of| the test of that gospel injunction,—* Thou 


the people, have on different occasions made 
necessary ; if this had not been the case, a 


matter of so great importance, as the virtuous 


education of our youth, would not have lain 
neglected, for so long a course of years; af- 
ter such pressing advices had been, so ex- 
pressly, handed down from the yearly meet- 
ing. Hence arises a query, how far our 
neglect of applying to the necessary service 
of our fellow men, such part of the goods 
many have laid up in store, is one of the 
causes of the deep affliction which now so 


feelingly attends, and how small a part of 


what has been forcibly taken from many, if it 
had been seasonably and cheerfully contri- 
buted, would have answered the several good 
purposes, which have either been refused or 
neglected by us. 

The giving proper encouragement to such 
teachers as are capable, by example and pre- 


shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ;” nor 
enable to give a satisfactory account when 
that alarming proclamation will be made,— 
‘* Steward, give an account of thy stewardship, 
for thou mayest be no longer steward.” 

Signed on behalf of the commmittee by 

Antuony Benezert, 
Isaac ZANE. 

29th 9th month, 1778. 

‘The foregoing proposals are earnestly re- 
commended to the attention and care of 
Friends, in their quarterly, monthly, and pre- 
parative meetings, agreeable to a minute of 
the yearly meeting, dated 10 month 2d, 1778, 
and herewith sent. James PEMBERTON, 

Clerk of said meeting this year. 
= +) 
MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 
A message, from the governor, on the sub- 


cept, to promote the growth of piety and vir- ject of lotteries, was received, and referred to 


tue ; as well as due instruction in our youth, 
and are likely to continue in the service, 
would be attended with farther advantages 
as well from the experience the teachers 
would necessarily gain, as the opportunity 
they would have of training up lame children, 
and such, who, in other respects, -may be in- 
capable of supporting themselves by labour, 
to be educated and qualificd to serve as 
schoolmasters; a consideration well worthy 
our particular care, as well from duty, as in- 
terest. The benefit of the youth, and the 
means of a comfortable living for the master, 
may be increased, by the convenience which 
might be made, for boarding some children, 
under his care, whose distant situation might 
otherwise impede their instruction. 

And if to what has been proposed, Friends 
were willing to add the promoting a subscrip- 


to bargain with transient persons, often of|tion, towards a fund, the increase of which 


doubtful characters; some of whom have 
proved to be men of corrupt minds ; and 
even where their conduct is moral, yet they 
are seldom likely to remain in the service any 
longer than some employ more agreeable to 
support themselves offers. Whereby the 
teachers miss of opportunity of improvement, 
which nothing will give, equal to that expe- 
rience gained by long practice, in the educa- 
tion of the youth. A service, which, how- 
ever, it may be slighted by many, if duly 


might be employed in paying the master’s 
salary, if necessary, and promoting the edu- 
cation of the poorer Friends’ children; such 
a fund, though it might be but small in the 
beginning being a fixed object, would draw 
the attention of Friends to contribute, where- 
as so long as there is no beginning made, this 
weighty service is neglected, by many, who 
would be glad of giving encouragement to so 
necessary and good a work. And although 
many may not be able to give much, yet as 


the committee on the subject of lotteries. 
MESSAGE, 
To the Hon. Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives : 


The sympathies of the community, excited 
in an unusual degree by a recent melancholy 
occurrence in this city, have led, through di- 
ligent and painful inquiry, to the most as- 
tounding disclosures of an extensively pre- 
valent, although hitherto almost unheeded 
cause of personal and domestic distress, of 
legal transgression, and of wide spread, and 
overwhelming moral evil. It has been satis- 
factorily ascertained, that a high handed sys- 
tem of dealing and gambling in lotteries and 
lottery tickets, is now carried on in this com- 
monwealth, in despite of the prohibitions of 
law, in defiance of the vigilance of the pro- 
secuting officers, and in utter disregard of the 
inflictions of the tribunals of justice. A 
highly respectable committee of an associa- 
tion of citizens of the metropolis have, with 
the most commendable spirit, directed their 
attention to endeavours to arrest the frauds 
and mischiefs of this demoralising traffic, and, 
in furtherance of their object, have addressed 
to me, in my official capacity, an earnest and 
impressive memorial on the subject. They 
represent, that “ tickets of lotteries, granted 
in other states, are openly sold in this—that 
tickets are manufactured in fictitious lotteries, 
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and halves and quarters of tickets, represent- | the penalty induces but to an indifferent esti-| language so beautiful—with such humane and pious 
ing the same number, are multiplied inde-|mate of the nature of the transgression. If it oe that we have ventared to make a short ex- 
finitely both in real and pretended lotteries, |does not serve to palliate the crime in a moral] « « j¢ is not for us (say they) to enquire why, in the 
and these indiscriminately and successfully,| point of view, it «oes little to rebuke it by| creation of mankind, the inhabitants of the several 
to an immense amount, imposed upon igno-|any public admonition of its heinousness. In| parts of the earth were distinguished by a difference 
rant and deluded purchasers.” what respect does the fabrication of tickets in| 1" feature or complexion: it 7 a = ae that 
The influence of such schemes of decep- {schemes of unlicensed or pretended lotteries = a = a ~- oe tigiously, “tie. ew 
tion to allure the laborious poor from the path; differ from the grossest act of counterfeiting ;} j. whe, placed ae. ia their various situations, hath 
of honest industry, and to cheat them of hardjor the unlimited multiplication and sales of| extended equally his care and protection to all, and 
earned wages, to entice the young and unre- | parts of the tickets beyond whole numbers,| that it becometh not us to counteract his sani. 
flecting from their fidelity, and betray them {constitute a more venal fraud, than the utter- “me ores a = NS 7 a 
into a violation of their trust, and the com-|ing of spurious bank paper? | humbly sub-| 0s") be remaring, as much ae possible. the 
. ° : ° . , oving, a8 much as possi e, 
mission of heinous crimes, cannot be doubt-|mit, that these acts, wilfully committed,| sorrows of those who have lived in undeserved 
ed, while the desolating and fatal effects upon | should be ranked in the same class of offences, | bondage. Weaned by a long course of experience 
the social relations of life, are scarcely less}and that imprisonment and infamy should be aoe ~~. a ears — eee had 
to be deplored. ‘The memorial proposes that}denounced by the violated Jaw against the) )e0wo ee oa ctpestbogg pre coon tom 
measures should be taken, through the legis-|perpetrators of the felony. nations, and we feel ourselves called upon to manifest 
lature, or otherwise, to induce in all the} Permit me eernestly to commend the sub-| the = of our profession, and to give a substan- 
states in the Union, the absolate and entire|ject to your investigation, and to suggest the| tial proof of our gratitude.’ 
abolition of lotteries. expediency of a revision of the existing sta-| “The substantial proof of that gratitude, your 
: . : . +o - 1 |committee have found recorded in the third and 
Deeply sensible of the nature and magni-|tute, with a view to new provisions which fourth sections of the law of 1780, to which the fore- 
tude of the evil practices which are thus found |shall reach the extensive and complicated going extract forms part of the preamble. In those 
to be indulged to an unlooked for extent, I\frauds which are represented to be now so} sections it is enacted, ‘that all persons, as well ne- 
but obey a dictate of public duty in respect- recklessly practised, in all the ramifications| gtes and mulattoes as —_ who shall ee 
fully submitting the memorial, and the mat- through which the ingenuity of depraved men mar 1700, aha eae oem ae ie 2, : 
ters which it respects, to your consideration. has sought to conceal the pursuit of an un-| porvants for life, or elaves; and that all servitude for 
The existing law for the restraint of lotteries, | lawful business, and to protect themselves in| life, or slavery of children in consequence of the slave- 
I deem wholly inadequate to the purpose for|the enjoyment of iniquitous gains, to the|ry of their mothers, in the case of all children born 
which it was enacted. By the statute of 1825,| waste of the morals, property, and oftentimes, ey aw — ee — ag ean of this 
chapter 184, the penalty for advertisifig dr|the lives of their fellow men. dageished. ae ao tel abolished? aes ‘snel ame 
selling any lottery ticket or tickets, or draw-| When we shall ourselves have adopted all| and mulatto child, born within this state after the 
ing, or aiding, or assisting in drawing any |such measures as may promise effectually to| passing of this act as aforesaid, shall be deemed to be, 
lottery, or being concerned in the manage-|restrain the enormity at home, we can with|and shall » by so of this act, the servant of such 
ment, or conducting of any lottery not au-| better propriety appeal to other states for their| Post» O° 1s of | eae Sa ane — 
thorised by the laws of this commonwealth, is |co-operation, in producing a more general and| .uch child shall attain unto the age of twenty-eight 
a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars for | lasting reform. Levi Lincoin. 
each offence ; so that the imposition of any} Council Chamber, Feb. 12, 1833. 
sum, however small, may be a satisfaction of 
the forfeiture created by the statute. 
It is well understood that the gains of many 
of these lawless manufacturers, and venders 
of lottery tickets, are as immoderate as their 
trade is vicious. In a recent exposition 


years.” 
“ In consequence of this provision for their gradual 
made under the most respectable authority, of 
a similar traffic in a city of a sister state, it is 


emancipation, we do not find, by the census of 1820, 
(forty years after the date of the act,) any person re- 
ported to be held in bondage in this commonwealth, 
under twenty-six, and few under forty-five years of 
age; and all those who take an interest in the extin- 
guishment of slavery here, very naturally looked to 
the census of 1830, as the epoch that was to put a 
period, or nearly so, to that unhappy state of things 
amongst our coloured population. What then must 
have been their astonishment, when the tables of the 
stated to have been ascertained, that an officer marshals of the two districts exhibited an increase, 
ta banking institution. who had been detect- from 211 individuals returned in 1820, to 386 returned 
oS te dhatiattind’ Sua the ‘eile’ Gide in 1830! scattered, too, over twenty-seven counties, 
in abstracting A , : and of ages under twenty-six, and even under ten! 
of money, “ was found to be in possession, in By what process was this brought about? Unless 
tickets and parts of tickets in various lotteries, founded in error, it was manifestly a gross violation 
of two thousand three hundred and twenty- 
seven chances, which, after having been all 
drawn and examined by order of the bank, 
produced less than twenty dollars.’ Another 
case of bankruptcy is given, whose accounts 
exhibited an aggregate of $80,000, drawn by 
him in lotteries, at different periods, while his 
expenditures for tickets amounted to the sum n and was the means of wrongfully keeping in bondage 
of $120,000, and he was then insolvent }more than sizty of our fellow men held in un-| many individuals for several years beyond the legal 
$70,000. Again, it is stated, that the adven-|conditional bondage in Pennsylvania. The|Period. At length the supreme court settled the 
turers, in a single lottery in the same city,|honour and reputation of the commonwealth 
1830, had not the two marshals, by their injudicious 
instructions to their deputies, directed them to enter 
as slaves, all coloured people of both sexes, who were 
: oY ag : fi are emancipated. 
forfeiture is disregarded in the general profit) «The reasons set forth for that great act of justice, 
of the trade. Indeed, the very character of|in the memorable preamble to that law, are given in 



















































































































For “ The Friend.” 
SLAVES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The readers of “The Friend” will proba- 
bly all recollect the surprise they felt on per- 
ceiving that, by the census of 1830, the 
number of slaves reported in this state was 
increased to 386, when in 1820 it was given 
at only 211 ; from which it would appear that 
instead of diminishing, slavery was on the in- 
crease among us. The subject has claimed 
the attention of our senate; and we annex 
some extracts from the report of the commit- 
tee to whom it was referred by that body, 
which places the matter in a much more 
agreeable aspect. It is evident from this do- 


of the statute of 1780. It is the principal duty of 
your committee to explain this; and in endeavouring 
to do so, it will be necessary to advert to a miscon- 
struction of that law in Washington and other coun- 
. ae . ; 4 ties, by — the child of 2 cermet until Ay age of 
cument, that instead of 386, the number of|twenty-eight years, was to servitude for the 
slaves in this state, in the year 1830, could pre Prete By ee i saan ae 
j : ’ ve. 
not -have exceeded sizty-seven, and that,|-phis error was practised upon up to the year 1826, 
at the present period, there are probably not 
point definitively, at Pittsburgh, on the 26th Septem- 
; ber, 1826, in the of Miller v. Dwilling, id. 
suffered a loss of nearly $100,000, which, of|demand that the erroneous statement should od thet no child aon be held to servitude till eee. 
course, must have gone to the managers and |be corrected ; and as the best mode of doing| of twent eight years, but one whose mother was a 
venders of the lottery. When such are the|this, we recommend the extensive circulation | servant for life, or a slave at the time of its birth. 
results, the occasional exaction of a small/of the report. “There cannot now, then, be any pretence for 
fi iall eh am sJesstion the keeping children, born in this commonwealth, at ser- 
ne, especially taking Into conside “Our forefathers, anxious to abolish slavery here,| vice beyond the age of twenty-eight, nor would any 
chances of escape from conviction of the of- seized the earliest opportunity after their deliverance| such have appeared in the columns of the census of 
fence, has little effect to prevent its commis- om Pa control of Great Britain, even in ~ — 
sion. While no disgrace attaches to the | of 4 calamitous war, to pass the act of Marc , 
. as by which the children of slaves, born after that date. 
punishment, the trifling loss of money by the Pl held to service fhe Nanited periods. Thess depatics, 
as is apparent on the face of their reports, have 
strictly followed those instructions, and returned as 
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slaves, even children under ten years of age, who| Of whom were they types? Heb. c. ix. v. 28. 


could not legally be held to service beyond twenty-| What effect did John’s testimony prod 
one. As well might those officers have directed their effect ci ble “aye 


re ° g 

assistants to register as slaves, all white persons ap- — the two ey a ? John c. i. a 37. 

prenticed to trades. W hat did our Saviour say to them? John 
“ This irregularity on the part of the two officers,|/c. 1. v. 38. 


has been the cause of reporting in twenty-seven coun-| What was their reply ? 
ties :— 

















































lowing, to be resolved upon by the govern- 
ment. ‘ 
Highly important to the West Indies. 


The following article is copied from the London 
Globe, of January 29. 
The West India interest were thrown into consi- 


: See Renton ; | derable alarm yesterday by a report that it was the 
53 Children under 10 years. — they accept his invitation? John ec. i. intention of ministers to introduce a bill into the new 
192 Individuals, aged from 10 to 24, | Vo Wve : . parliament for the immediate emancipation of the 
45 do. from 24 to 36, What did Andrew say of our Saviour ? John] slaves in the West Indies. It was stated that the 
29 do. from 36 to 55. c. i. v. 40 and 41. purport of the bill was to limit the existence of sla- 
an Had either of the prophets spoken of him} very in the colonies to three years, and that it was 


not the intention of the government to offer any com- 
pensation to the planters or proprietors. 

In consequence of these rumours, a deputation of 
gentlemen connected with the West Indies waited 
upon Lord Grey, and had an audience of the noble 
earl at the treasury yesterday afternoon. They re- 
quested to be informed whether it was true that it 
was the intention of the government to emancipate 
the slave population? The answer, we understand, 
was in the affirmative; and that a bill for that pur- 
pose would, on an early day, be submitted to the 
consideration of the new parliament. It was also 
intimated that three years would be the period fixed 
for the extinction of slavery—that emancipation of 
the negroes would be unconditional, and that no 


“ — an aggregate of 319, of whom only a very under that name ? Dan. Bee ry and 26. 
few of the last class could possibly be legally held as| | What is the meaning of Messiah? John c. 
slaves: because the law of March 1780, which de-|i. v.41.* 

claree all the children of slaves born in this common- | Had he been spoken of as the anointed of 
wealth, after that date, free at twenty-eight, could|Goq? pg, ¢, xly. v. 7.—Is. c. Ixi. ve 1 

not allow any person under fifty years of age to be) Wh did " S a eth P ee Joh 

held in slavery in 1830. So that very few of the) | at did our Saviour say to Peter’ John 
class between 36 and 55, which, in that year, contain-|C- 1. Vv. 42. 


- only 29 individuals, could then be legally held in! How did the Jews divide the day ? 
ndage. 


“The gradual decrease at the four first periods at Jewish Division of the Day. 
which the people of this nation were numbered,| ‘'[he Hebrews divided the natural day, that 


ill-i i i y i. ° e > 
oo Sy is tecoehnts to Ponds dapanion be — then |is, the portion of time from sunrise to sunset 
, s 


Ip 1790 3737 slaves are returned, into twelve hours, which of course varied in| compensation, except under special circumstances, 
X” 1800 1706 “ length, being shorter in the winter, and longer! would be allowed. 
“ aod og “ “ in the summer. The hours were numbered} Sir Alexander Grant, who headed the deputation, 


enquired of the noble premier whether it was the in- 
tention of ministers to announce this important mea- 
sure in the speech from the throne at the opening of 
the session. Lord Grey replied that the measure 
had been formally decided upon, but that he could 
not, without departing from the rules of courtesy, 
give any intimation of the sentiments which his ma- 
jesty would communicate in his address to both 
houses of parliament. 

Upon it being represented to tbe noble earl the 
Se consequences which might ensue in the co- 
onies in case those measures were prematurely an- 
nounced, his lordship intimated that the government 
were prepared to meet the exigencies, and that an 
imposing force, consisting of 15,000 men, would forth- 
with be sent to the West Indies. 

This is said to be the purport of the conversation 
which took place, after which the deputation with- 
drew, and communicated the result to their friends 
in the city. We beg it to be understood that we make 
these statements upon the rumours which were gene- 
rally circulated in the city yesterday, among the 
West India circles. 

This afternoon the business of the colonial market 
has been suspended by an announcement that his 
majesty’s ministers have made slavery a cabinet 
question ; report adds, that slavery will be abolished 
in three years, and that no compensation will be 
given. This announcement has occasioned great 
agitation, and most of the West India planters have 
withdrawn their sugars from sale, to await the issue 
of this great event. 

The West India deputation had a conference with 
Lord Goderich on the 2d ult. 


from the rising of the sun, so that at the sea- 
son of the equinox, the third corresponded to 
the ninth of our reckoning, the sixth to our 
twelfth, and the ninth to 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon—at other seasons of the year, it is ne- 
cessary to observe the time when the sun rises, 
and reduce the hours to our time accordingly. 
The sun, in Palestine at the summer solstice, 
rises at five of our time, and sets at about 
seven—at the winter solstice it rises about 
seven, and sets about five. 


and had not this palpable mistake been committed in 
1830, by which the return is increased 175 in ten 
years, we should have had for the true number, sizty- 
seven, instead of 386; for these 67 constitute the dif- 
ference between the whole number returned in the 
census, and the number reported under 55 years of 
age. And this we find copfirmed by the return 
made in the septennial state census in 1828, when 
the official computation was only seventy-six. 

“Your committee may therefore safely say, that, 
at this day, being nearly three years after the na- 
tional census.was taken, there cannot be more than 
sixty persons held as slaves in the whole, common- 
wealth. 

“ But are there not many coloured individuals, not 
born in Pennsylvania, and not of right classed as 
slaves, who are held to service for limited periods, For ‘“‘ The Friend."’ 


even after the age of twenty-eight? In answer to| The temperance cause advocated by an Indian! Let 
this question, your committee will state such facts as high Christian professors reflect ! 


have been communicated to them by persons well ac- 66 Whirling Thunder,” a chief of the Rock 
uainted with the subject. : * : 

. “ Negroes of all ages are brought in considerable | "VT band of Winnebagoes, in a recent talk 

numbers into the southwestern counties, bordering| With H. Gratiot, agent of Indian affairs, thus 

on Virginia, and emancipated on condition of serving spoke cai 

a certain number of ag seldom 7 ie seven,| « My father, I wish you to request our 

unless they happen to mere children. About : 

half the we. price of a slave is paid for this limited | 8"4t father, not to let any liquor be brought 

assignment; at the expiration of which, the indivi- amongst us. We do not make it—it Is 

dual obtains entire freedom, both for himself and such| brought amongst us ; and when it is, we can- 

of his children as may be born in Pennsylvania. not help it, we drink it, and become mad, and 


“In this manner, many coloured people, of both oa nd 
sexes, are sent from the adjoining slave-holding states, then it is, that bad men, and our young men, 


-ersseary sag 4 from the state of Delaware, and manu- do mischief.” 





* Marginal reading “or the anointed.” 
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mitted in this commonwealth. Deprived of this pri- ial 

vilege, so advantageous both to the benevolent master : . . 

i eadonen, what alternative remains for THE FRIEND. The Gomentess appointed to superintend 
the poor slave? None other than endless servitude, | ————-——_———_——-—- the boarding school at Westtown, meet at the 
either in the place of his nativity, or among the cotton THIRD MONTH, 23, 1833. school on fourth day, the 3d of the 4th month 


and sugar plantations of the south. Endless servi- 
tude, not only tor himself, but for his children, from 
generation to generation.” 





next, at nine o’clock in the morning. 
Witutiam Evans, Clerk. 


From information latterly received, both 
public and private, we had reason tu expect, 





eae that among the many measures which, in the} It is but just to mention that more than a 
ee ae pervading spirit of reform, were contemplated! year ago was inserted in this journal a cor- 
Esson XI. 


in England, the subject of Negro Slavery, and 
What did John the baptist say of our Sa-|its abolition in the British West India Colo- 
viour in the presence of two of his disciples ?| nies, would be pressed with more than wont- 


rection, by one of our correspondents, of the 
error in the last census relative to the number 
of slaves in Pennsylvania, agreeing in sub- 


John c. i. v. 35 and 36. ed energy, on the opening of the new parlia-| stance with the article on the same subject to- 
Had Isaiah spoken of him under the same| ment. The multiplied demonstrations of public|day. See page 104, vol. 5. 

figure’? Is. c. lili. v. 7. sentiment and feeling, variously indicated, — 
What was the daily sacrifice under the Jaw? | warranted the belief that something effective} The interesting message of the governor of 

Nu. ¢. xxviii, v. 3. must and would be done. Nevertheless we} Massachusetts on lotteries, which was crowd- 
For what purpose were these offerings|were not prepared to anticipate a result so vi-|ed out last week, will be found on our second 


made? Lev. c. i. v. 4. gorous and decisive as would seem, by the fol- 


page of to-day. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Early Training and Maternal Instruction. 


Believing, that the pages of “The Friend” 
are perused with as much interest by females, 
as they are by the other sex, I have often been 
gratified by the introduction of subjects relative 
to a pious education, and the moral improve- 
ment of the human family ; and in an especial 
manner the members of our religious Society. 
And being convinced by observation and ex- 
perience, that training up children to atten- 
tion and good habits, greatly alleviates the cares 
of life, and tends much to preserve domestic 
tranquillity, as well as to prepare them for 
usefulness in the world, I feel inclined to in- 
troduce a few observations on maternal in- 
struction and nursery discipline. J am aware 
that a large portion of the readers of ‘* The 
Kriend”’ have no special apartment termed the 
nursery, yet wherever the infant mind is train- 
ed, and its body taught exercise, there is the 
nursery, and there it is, that the duties recom- 
mended are to be brought into practical use. 
We find that many of the wisest, as well as 
the best of men, have not hesitated to acknow- 
ledge, that their usefulness in the world was 
attributable to early maternal care and instruc- 
tion; and what employment can a mother be 
engaged in, that affords equal pleasure, or is 
of equal importance, with the proper instruc- 
tion of her children and family. If people who 
have arrived to years of mature reflection, have 
not had their natural propensities brought into 
due subjection to the power of truth, when 
they enter into the marriage contract it is in- 
dispensably necessary they should set about it 
in earnest ; as the comfort and happiness of 
those about them will so materially depend on 
their right instruction and consistent example : 
and in a very especial manner if they should 
have children committed to their trust. The 
first and abiding impression on the mind under 
this circumstance should be, the responsibility 
attached to the charge of an immortal soul ; 
and the necessity of endeavouring to rear this 
charge, so that it may be a useful member of 
the community while here, and be prepared 
for an inhabitant in the mansions of bliss here- 
after ; and this duty cannot be performed with- 
out being ourselves under the government of 
that power which, if sought unto, will enable 
us to perform our part with diligence ; trust- 
ing in the divine blessing on our feeble efforts. 
In the proportion that parents are sensible of 
the importance, difficulty, and responsibility 
of education, will they be attentive to any offer 
of assistance, and solicitous to qualify their 
children by example and precept, for discharg- 
ing similar duties, when it shall come to their 
turn to discipline and instruct. All admit that 
childhood is the season for instruction, but to 
the term “discipline” is very often attached 
improper ideas of severity. ‘lo whip a child, 
or put it into a dark closet to make it cease 
crying, would indeed be not merely severity 
but cruelty. It is, however, a mistake fraught 
with disastrous consequences, to suppose that 
an infant is too young to be rebuked, or to 
have its will brought into subjection. 

The biographer of Howard, the great phi- 
lanthropist, relates an anecdote of the disci- 
pline he adopted :—* His child, wanting some- 





















































thing which he was not to have, fell into a fit) of its attire—but it soon grows susceptible of 
of crying, which the nurse could not pacify. | feelings that have a very injurious tendency. 
Howard took him from her, and laid bim| The new shoes, the fine hat, frock, or cloak, 
quietly on his lap till fatigued with crying he|is admired by those to whom they are shown, 
became still. This process, a few times re-|and called pretty. Thus is the purity of the 
peated, had such an effect, that the child, if mind contaminated, and the “little foxes” 
crying ever so violently, was rendered quiet) spoil the vine, even before “ the tender grapes” 
the instant his father took him.’’ Similar| appear. How sorrowful is the reflection that 
means have produced like effects, and the] some of the first lessons conveyed to the hu- 
child brought into proper subjection without| man mind should be in direct opposition to the 
the least harsh treatment; but I think sitting} divine mandate, not to be solicitous about 
the child on the lap is much preferable to lay-|** wherewithal we shall be clothed.’ Is thid 
ing it down. Steady uniform perseverance} adorning the profession we make by a blame- 
must be the motto, if we wish to succeed inj less example? There have been, and I trust 
any branch of education. Solomon thought, | there are still, mothers, whoare ornaments to the 
and many people have adopted his views, that) Society, and standard-bearers in the church 
by sparing the rod, the child must be spoiled—|who have found themselves under as great 
but parents, as wise as Solomon in that res-| restrictions relative to the decoration of their 
pect, have found by experience, that the rod|children as of themselves, and fully sensible 
is very seldom necessary, where good example} that it would be fostering the same pride and 
and suitable instruction are uniformly attend-| ruinous dispositions, and as contrary to the 
ed to. As a comment on the foregoing re-|cross of Christ—and where this concern has 
marks, let us listen for a moment to the testi-| been accompanied with suitable instruction. a 
mony of a pious and useful man when speaking) lasting impression on the minds of the chil- 
of his mother’s tenderness and care— dren has generally been the result. And I be- 
“ Thou couldst my little griefs beguile, lieve that if we take a comparative view, we 
(The summer clouds of childhood’s day) shall find that the descendants of such parents, 
Till sorrow, ambushed by a smile, “ together with those persons who have joined 
Roll’d glittering from its fount away. the Society from a real conviction of the rec- 
Another important item in nursery disci-|titude of its principles, and willingly conform- 
pline and early education, is never to allow aj ed to its peculiar testimonies, have been the 
child to tear a book, let it be ever so poor,| principal supporters of its doctrines and its 
nor even a piece of paper, with the mother’s| discipline in the hour of tribulation. 
approbation. If proper care was taken in this} Children should be early taught the design 
respect, a very small child would soon learn) and dignity of their being—and that although 
to handle a book, and turn over its leaves with| their bodies which are of the earth, must re- 
care ; and, while amusing itself with the cuts,| turn to the earth again; yet in another respect 
would learn many letters, and often to spell| they are formed but little lower than the an- 
sinall words before we were aware of it. Ex-|gels—and that they are always in the pre- 
perience has placed it beyond u doubt, that a/ sence of Him to whom they must render an 
child of common capacity will learn the whole| account of their deeds, ‘ whether they be 
alphabet much more readily before it is two| good, or whether they be evil.” A child, 
and a half years old, and before its mind is|into whose mind these ideas have been pro- 
diverted with many things, than it will when} perly instilled, will rarely, if ever, be guilty of 
five or six years old. If mothers in this coun-|a mean action, or when grown to manhood 
try were to adopt the method of the Icelanders,| fall into degrading vices. Many well-mean- 
and instruct their children in the first rudi-| ing parents have made serious mistakes on 
ments of education, it would be great gain) this point, from an apprehension that they 
in every point of view. There are but few|could not cultivate the noble and dignified 
mothers, and none, I hope, in our religious) powers of the human mind, without fostering 
Society, but what might do this, if their time is| that pride and self-importance which the cross 
not misapplied, even if necessity compels them} of Christ is designed to bring into subjection; 
to labour diligently for the welfare of their fa-| and have therefore represented man as a weak, 
milies. A part of the first day of the week} degraded, and insignificant being. And while 
might be very usefully appropriated, by both}those whose minds have been suitably im- 
parents, to the literary, as well as religious in-| pressed with the nature of their existence are 
struction of their children ; particularly in the| humbled under a sense of their accountability, 
country, where there is but one meeting held| the many blessings bestowed upon them, and 
on that day. ‘The appointed means for im-|the necessity of improving those blessings to 
proving the condition of the human family, so|the honour and glory of their benevolent 
far as they are committed to us, are to be used| Creator, and the benefit of their fellow crea- 
rationally—and in order to do good, we must|tures—others not unfrequently become a 
proceed consistently. If children were early|prey to the meanest vices—while pride and 
taught the original use of clothing, and mo-|arogance are not rarely the predominant fea- 
thers were content with applying them to the} tures in their character. 
use designed, in keeping them clean and com-| As the method of instruction in Iceland 
fortable, what cost, anxiety, and labour would| has been adverted to in the foregoing re- 
be spared! An infant that needs no ornament/ marks, perhaps it would not be uninteresting 
to make it lovely and interesting, is neverthe-| 10 the readers of * The Friend,” to have some 
less often cumbered with finery and unneces-| further particulars respecting it. The follow- 
sary apparel. At first, the child may receive|ing is taken from a tour performed by E. 
neither pleasure nor injury from the attraction! Henderson to that island in 1814-15, as agent 
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for the “ British and Foreign Bible Society.”|and the evening concludes with devotional 
“ Though there is but one school in Iceland,| exercise, in some way or other.” 


and that solitary one is exclusively designed | 
for the education of such youth as are after- 
wards to fill offices in church or state, yet it 
is exceedingly rare to meet with a boy or girl 
who has attained to the age of nine or ten 
years, that cannot read and write with ease. 
As there are no private establishments for the 
instruction of youth, their mental culture de- 
pends entirely on the disposition and ability 
of their parents. In general, however, nei- 


On leaving the island, he makes the follow- 
ing interesting remarks :—*“ Having taken 
leave of my friends, from whom I had expe- 
rienced the kindest and most unwearied at- 
tention, | embarked on the 20th of August, 
in a vessel bound for Copenhagen. As the 
land began to recede from my view, I was 
conscious of strong feelings of regret—which 
even the anticipations of returning to Eng- 
land were not able fully to repress. I was 


ther of these is wanting. The parish of| leaving an island distinguished by its natural 
Hoff contains more than four hundred souls,| phenomena, from every other spot on the 
yet there is only one parishioner, upwards of| surface of the globe, where I had been fur- 





eight years of age, that cannot read ; and this 
individual is prevented by a natural infirmity. 
Their method of education has a very favour-; 
able effect upon them in many respects. It 
is considered the duty and interest of the mo- 
ther to form the minds of her children, and to 
instruct them in the first rudiments of learn- 
ing, as soon as they are capable of receiving 
it. The father then teaches them such other 
branches as appear desirable—thus they ac- 
quire a perfect understanding of things ne- 
cessary and expedient; and in many instances, 
those who have never been at school, are ca- 
pable of reading authors of several different 
languages. They are a kind and hospitable 
people, and their general knowledge is supe- 
rior to persons of their rank, in most other 
parts of the world.” At a place where he 
stopped for refreshment, he enquired of his 
hostess, how many children she had—she re- 
plied, “I have four, two of them are here 
with us, and the other two are with God. It 
is best with those that are with Him; and 
my chief concern about the two that remain, 
is, that they may reach heaven in safety.” 

«“ A winter evening, in an Icelandic family, 
presents a scene, in the highest degree in- 
teresting and agreeable. Between three and 
four o’clock, the lamp is hung up in the prin- 
cipal apartment ; and all the members of the 
family take their stations, with their work in 
their hands, on their respective seats, all of 
which face each other, or are in a circular 
form—here the men knit as well as the wo- 
men.” ‘The work is no sooner begun, than 
one of the family, selected for the purpose, 
advances to a seat near the lamp, and com- 
mences the evening lecture, which generally 
consists of some historical composition of the 
Icelanders, or such other histories as are to 
be had on theisland. Being poorly supplied 
with printed books, they are under the neces- 
sity of copying such as they can get the loan 
of ; and most of them write a hand equal in 
beauty to that of the ablest writing-masters 
in other parts of Europe. The reader is fre- 
quently interrupted, either by the head, or 
some of the more intelligent parts of the fa- 
mily, who make remarks on various parts of 
the story, and propose questions, with a view 
to exercise the children and domestics. In 
some houses those histories are repeated by 
such as have got them by heart. The even- 
ing labour frequently continues until mid- 
night—when they read a chapter in some 
devotional book (the Bible, on which they 















treasures, of but limited education, and a con- 
vert to a religion which exposed him to the 
derision and hatred of the high professors of 
the times ; yet by steady perseverance in the 
performance of his religious duties he had 
the satisfaction to see his wife, brother, and 
four other persons convinced of the truth of 
the principles he had embraced, within the 
short period of a few months, and a ‘meeting 
for worship settled at his house. 
always sufficiently sensible how much de- 


nished with frequent opportunities of con- 
templating and admiring some of the most 


sublime displays of the wisdom and power of 


God in the operations of nature. But what 
principally attached me to the island was the 
exhibition of moral worth, and the strong 
features of superior intellectual abilities 
which had often attracted my notice during 
the period of my intercourse with its inhabit- 
ants. My thoughts were also directed to the 
effects which were likely to result from my 
visit. I had circulated extensively among 
them, that excellent book, the Bible, which 
is able to make wise unto salvation, through 
faith in Jesus Christ; which contains an 
authenticated, complete, and most satisfac- 
tery acceunt of the character, purposes, and 
will of the Supreme Ruler of the universe— 
and directs the guilty sons of Adam to the 
only possible way in which they can obtain 
true and lasting felicity. 

And while I reflected on the responsibility 
which attaches to the situation of such as are 
favoured with this account, and the guilt and 
condemnation of those who receive not the 
truth in the love of it that they may be saved, 
my earnest prayer for the Icelanders was, 
that they might have grace communicated to 
them from above, to enable them suitably to 
improve the inestimable privilege that had 
been conferred upon them.” M. A. 


For “ The Friend.” 
WILLIAM EDMUNDSON. 
(Continued from page 182.) 
The life of William Edmundson furnishes 
a striking instance of the important effects 
which may be produced by the faithfulness 


and integrity of one man. He was a stranger 
in the country where he settled, a man of 


humble pretensions as to family or worldly 


We are not 




































other persons ; and it is a solemn reflection 
that this influence is constantly tending either 
to the promotion of good, or the encourage- 
ment of evil—either to extend and strengthen 
the religion of the gospel, or to retard and 
weaken its benign and renovating effects. 
‘“*He that is not for me, is against me, and 
he that gathereth not with me, scattereth 
abroad.” 

Those who live at case in our Society, 
holding a nominal membership, and comply- 
ing with some of the external duties of 
religion, but who excuse themselves from 
its more arduous duties and self-denying 
restraints, endeavour to satisfy themselves 
with thinking that their want of zeal and de- 
votedness cannot be productive of much harm, 
as they maintain a good moral character, 
and are acccounted by the world rather reli- 
gious sort of people. But it behoves such to 
consider, not how little direct evil they inflict 
on Society, but how much good they withhold 
from it, by neglecting to make a right use of 
the means placed within their power, and to 
dedicate unreservedly to the service of the 
Lord and his church those gifts which he has 
bestowed on them. The indirect injury to 
which they thus subject the Society, involves 
a most serious responsibility. 


We know not how it might please the Head 
of the church to employ us in his service, if 
our talents were sanctified by the power of 
his cross, and our hearts prepared to yield a 
willing submission to his control. Diligent 
and steady perseverance in the discharge of 
social and religious duties at home—a con- 
scientious, upright, and circumspect walk, even 
though it be in a retired and comparatively 
obscure path, where we are not called to any 
service, the performance of which distinguishes 
us among men—has a secret and powerful in- 
fluence over those within the sphere of our 
acquaintance, and tends to strengthen and 
consolidate that union which binds together 
the members of the mystical body of Christ— 
while a contrary course weakens the hands of 
our brethren and sisters—paralyses the vigour 
and energy of the body—and spreads over it 
a disease little less fatal or incurable than the 
leprosy itself. Certain it is that each one of 
us has gifts committed to his trust to be em- 
ployed in promoting the glory of the beneficent 
Giver, and the good of his people, and no less 


certain is it that to each one is assigned alsoa 


proper place in the church where those gifts 
may be usefully and properly occupied. 
Hitherto the services of William Edmund- 


son had been principally confined to his own 


neighbourhood. But in the year 1654, John 


Tiffin, a minister from England, coming into 


Ireland on a religious account, he found it his 


duty to accompany him. They went to fairs 
and other places of public concourse, preach- 
ing the gospel to the people, generally in very 
few words, which induced many to enquire 
thore fully into the principles of Friends, and 


gave them opportunity to remove the preju- 
pends on the influence of our example either | dices and mis-statements which had been in- 


in promoting good or discouraging evil. |dustriously-circulated to the injury of the So- 
There is no individual, however obscure or|ciety. “ At this time,”’ says William, “ but 
humble his condition in life, who does not|few would lodge us in their houses. At Bel- 


set a great value is preferred, if they have it,)|exercise a degree of influence over some | fast, that town of high profession, there was but 
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a 
one of all the inns and public houses that)‘ the power of the Lord seized on them,| county of Armagh, in ,which neighbourhood 
would lodge any of our friends : this was kept} whereby they were mightily shaken and broken| there were many honest-hearted people who 
by a widow Partridge who received us very|into tears and weeping.” These precious| had a desire to hear Friends. 
kindly.”’ “Near this town there dwelt one} evidences of the divine presence in the meet-| ‘These received our travellers very lovingly, 
Laythes, who promised to let us meet in his|ings of our worthy predecessors, are a lively|and generally came to their meeting ; a large 
house, and the day was appointed. Accord-| evidence of the fervency and singleness of| number received the truth in the love of it, and 
ingly John Tiffin, my brother, and I came} heart with which they were wont to wait upon the| with great tenderness “ for they were waiting 
there ; but the man was gone from home, as| Lord- The world, and its riches and pleasures, | for it.” A meeting was settled in that place 
they said, but we supposed on purpose that we} had then no ascendency in their minds—they| which became large. 
inight not mect at his house. ‘There was at| were a poor, persecuted, and despised people; (To be continued.) 
a little distance in the great road, a place| derided by the high professors of religion, and 
where three lanes ends met, and there we sat|abused by the libertine ; having nothing to 
down and kept our meeting. The people/trust to but the Lord alone, and the sustaining 
came about us; we were a wonder to them,| sense of his spirit and power in their hearts. 
and something was spoken to direct their| He was their dearest friend, their almighty 
minds to the teachings of God’s spirit in their| helper, and the chief object of their desires, 
own hearts. These exercises, though in much| and hence they came to their religious assem- 
weakness and fear, spread abroad the name|blies with hearts prepared to seek him in 
and fame of truth, and many honest people} singleness and sincerity, and to wait upon him 
began to enquire after it, and to see that the| with reverent humility and fear. Did the 
reports which the priests had told them of us|members of the Society, in the present day, 
were false, which made them more desirous to} more generally feel that ardent love for God 
hear us, and some were added to our meeting} —that humble dependence on him for all their 
at Lurgan, then kept at my house. blessings, and that earnest longing after the 
“ Soon after this, John ‘Tiffin went for Eng-| sensible evidences of his holy presence, which 
land, but our meeting increased ; and some-| marked the early Quakers, our religious meet- 
times the Lord’s power and spirit would move} ings would be seasons of greater spiritual fa- 
me to speak a few words in meetings, which} vour, and more nearly resemble those of our 
I did in fear, being under a great concern, lest| early Friends. 
a wrong spirit should get entrance, and de-| While William was in England, Edward 
ceive me in the likeness of an angel of light,| Burrough and Francis Howgill landed in Ire- 
for I was sensible of my own weakness. Se-|land, whither they had gone to preach the 
veral persons now gathered to our meetings,| gospel. But the spirituality of their doctrines 
and were convinced of the truth. So we got] and the great strictness of life which they en- 
meetings in several places, there being a great| joined, were not calculated to please the 
openness among the people.” priests and careless professors, who speedily 
William Edmundson, having a desire to see| commenced persecution, and obtained an or- 
George Fox, went over to England, and met} der from Henry Cromwell, then Lord Deputy 
him at Badgely in Leicestershire, where there} of Ireland, to banish them out of the nation, 
was a great meeting of Friends from several] and a guard of soldiers were ordered te con- 
places. “After this meeting was ended,”| duct them from place to place until they were 
says William, “ I went to George Fox, and he| shipped off. The soldiers, however, were kind 
took notice of me ; we went into an orchard,| and affectionate to them, and permitted them 
and kneeling down, he prayed. The Lord’s|to hold meetings where they came, so that 
heavenly power and presence were there, and| many were convinced, and small meetings set- 
he was very tender over me. I told him where] tled in several places. 
[ lived, and of several being convinced, in Ire-| It was about the same period, that Richard 
land, of the openness among the people in the| Clayton, a minister of the gospel, arrived in 
north of that nation to hear the truth declared,} Ireland, and went directly to William Ed- 
and of the want of ministering Friends in the} mundson’s house, where he remained some 
gospel there.” time, attending their meetings. Finding it 
George Fox appears to have felt much for} required of him to go to Colerain and London- 
the situation of Friends in Ireland, and as ajderry, William thought it right to accompany 
nursing father in the church was anxiously|him. At Colerain they preached in the street, 
solicitous for their establishment and growth] warning the people to repent, and also put up 
in faithfulness to the manifestations of that|some papers which they had written, in several 
blessed spirit by which they had been con-| public places. But the professors were highly 
vinced and brought thus far on their heavenly | offended at their proceedings and testimony, 
journey. He saluted them with this concise|and banished them over the water, giving 
but instructive epistle: charge that no boat should bring them back. 
“ Friends,—In that wich convinced you,| Thus arbitrarily expelled and prevented from 
wait ; that you may havethat removed, which| returning, they travelled on foot toward Lon- 
you are convinced of. And all, my dear} donderry, lodging that night at a cabin in the 
friends, dwell in the life, and love, and power,|mountains. At the latter place they were 
and wisdom of God, in unity one with another, | better received and obtained two meetings, at 
and with God. And the peace and wisdom| which several persons were convinced ; the 
of God fill all your hearts, that nothing may| governor attended at one of the meetings, and 
rule in you, but the life which stands in the| acknowledged the truth of the doctrines they 
Lord God. G. F.” | preached, and behaved very respectfully to 
After W. Edmundson had finished his visit! them as long as they remained there. 
to England, he returned home, and read this} From thence they went through Strabane, 
epistle to Friends in their little meeting, and| Clogher, Dungannon, &c. to Kilmore in the 







































































































Letter from a Shawnee Indian. 

A friend of Indiana, from a belief that it 
would be interesting to the readers of “ The 
Friend,”’ has forwarded for insertion a literal 
copy of a letter written by a full-blooded In- 
dian of the Shawnee tribe. It is known that 
a number of Indians have for some years been 
under the care of Baltimore, Ohio, and In- 
diana yearly meetings, with the benevolent 
view of promoting their civilisation and moral 
improvement. A part of this number removed 
several years since, and the remainder, having 
subsequently disposed of their lands, last au- 
tumn also migrated to a country west of the 
Mississippi. The letter was written by one of 
this company of emigrants to Henry Harvey, 
the individual who was superintendent at 
Friends’ establishment at Wappakonnetta, 
Ohio. “ The original,’’ says,our correspond- 
ent, “is written in a good hand, though evi- 
dently in haste, to which cause some of the 
misspelling may be attributed.” It is with 
much satisfaction that we learn, Friends of 
Ohio and Indiana are not yet disposed to with- 
draw their attention from this fragment of an 
injured and once numerous people, notwith- 
standing the distance of the new location, 
about seven hundred miles; and that the act- 
ing committee on Indian concerns have re- 
cently engaged three Friends to go and make 
them a visit, and endeavour to ascertain what 
can be done for their benefit. 


Kanzas River, Indian Territory, 


Dec. 21, 1832. - 
Dear Sir, 


I deferred writing for some time after we ar- 
rived at our new home, thinking the chiefs would 
wish to rite to you, finding they said nothing 
on subject, to me of writing, I took on myself 
to drop a few lines. We landed to our new 
holms on the first day of December, considera- 
ble fortigued and our horses much reduced, 
and a number in fact give out on the way, but 
not-withstanding all things, we had a very pro- 
vidential fall, for our jurney. We are sorrow 
to relate to you, that we left some of our na- 
tion behind us, which will not be seen untill 
we meet them in the eternal world, the names 
of thoes is, Parkway, Waywapia, Thococeway, 
Patewaycia, Nancy Sanders child, Chaweys 
two children, Leathaws grand child, and Nancy 
Blujackets child, nine in number. As respects 
our new country, I have seen better and worse, 
the land is of good quality and the water is 
pure, but is not sufficient timber, quantity of 
timber is not sufficient to fence the land, but 
in some places again there be good timber. 
We have settled about eight miles from the 
mouth of the river, the chicfes have not made 
a different or separate settlement, from thoes 
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that ware before us, they have generly settled | 
in the same place for it being the grates body | 
of good timbred land. What may be there) 
final deseseon | am not able to inform you at! 
present. ‘hoes of our friends that formally | 
subsested by the chase, and no doubt there 
imagination were much livend from the hopes 
of seeing game of every description in abun- 
dance, but I will asure they well be mistaken, 
they have come to a country where they must 
work, or abide by the quance ces that generly 
arises fromindolence. Insted of govemt mov- 
ing us out to our new homes free of all ex- 
penses, they came far short of fulling there 
promise, to Mrs. Blujacket’s family and mine. 
You know that from sickness of my children 
we could not start when they rest did, from 
thoes reason we ware obliged on our own foot- 


THE FRIEND. 


Virginia, Maryland, New England, and Caro- 
lina, for there are Friends in all those parts. 
{ mentioned Lewis Morris, Joseph Burden, 
Ralph Shotwell, and Richard Ford, for them 
to add two more to their assistance, and I 
mentioned Andrew Soules, Samuel Groom, 
Edward Mann, to correspond with them, so 
there may be Friends to write to Alexander 
Parker, William Gibson, and Thomas Rud- 
yard, that what books they do want, or epistles 
beyond seas, or concerning sufferings, that 
these may assist them. When any letters come, 
they may keep the copies of them, either of 
sufferings, or any other passages of truth, and 
assist them in writing to those governors. 
And if any enemies’ books they have gotten, 
who are ready to spread their books abroad 
against truth, that they may have ready an- 


ing to bare our expencis the principal part of|/swers sent unto them, ready to pursue them. 


the way to Missipipspi River. We spent 
eighty-five dollars and lost two besides, to 
which they would not allow us not one sent in 
return for we had spent. 

I received your letter sent on by a frind us 
and the same explaned to chiefes, they ex- 
preesed there thankfulness for the intrest you 
all showed for our welfare and the willingness 
to continue in well doing. 

Derect yours to Shawnee post office, Jack- 
son county Missouri. 1 should happy to keep 
a correspondence in hast. We join in love 
to you all. : 

Respectfuly. Your in Cincerity, 

Joserpn Barnett. 


Mr. H. Harvey. 


For “ The Friend.” 
RELICS OF THE WORTHIES. 

It is to be regretted that the original of the 
subjoined epistle, now in my possession, is 
without a date. It must, however, have been 
one of the earliest propositions for uniting by 
correspondence and Christian goodwill, those 
who professed similar doctrines, in various por- 
tions of the world. This paper manifests the 
comprehensive views and the practical cha- 
racter of the mind of George Fox, and is an- 
other, among a multitude of proofs, of his 
peculiar qualification for the great duties to 
which he was called, among a people, who 
have since exerted, in many respects, a power- 
ful, beneficial, though perhaps unacknowledged 
influence, upon the civil and religious affairs of 
men, in almost all parts of the globe. 2 


And likewise that Thomas Groom, George 
Whitehead, Stephen Crisp, William Penn, 
Hugh Roberts, and James Claypoole, do keep 
a correspondence with the governors, or kings, 
or princes, or dukes, in Germany, Denmark, 
Sweedland, Holland, Poland, and all other 
parts and places where Friends and friendly 
people are, or are not yet, tosend them books; 
and that those above-mentioned and the others 
may assist one another as there is occasion, to 
America and the other parts of the world. 
And so what papers, and passages of truth, and 
sufferings, come out of all those places, that 
they may keep them together in a book as the 
others do for America. 

And they may write to some faithful one, or 


two of a place, to keep correspondence with| 


them, in all places where Friends are, so that 


they. may know and understand how all things) 


are, and how affairs go with the church of God 
in all parts. William Penn may hear and 





For “ The Friend.”’ 


The annexed lines, supposed to have been written 
in ne by a member of our religious Society, are 
thought to be well worthy an insertion in- * The 
Friend.” In a form so uttractive, they may catch the 
eye and enchain the attention of some of our mem- 
bers, who would, perhaps, pass over them without 
notice, if in another garb. 8. 


THE MARCH OF REFINEMENT. 


Sons and daughters of Fox, from your slumbers 
awake ye, 
No longer in listless indulgence recline ! 
From the fetters of sloth and luxury break ye, 
And put on your beautiful garments and shine ! 
Time was when your fathers, in wisdom grown hoary, 
In their doublet of leather, the pilgrim’s rude guise, 
Contemning the pride of this world and its glory, 
Parsued their rough path of reproach to the skies. 


Unletter’d as they who on Judah’s lone mountain, 
By her wind-ruffled lake, in deep forest or den,— 
Drawing waters of life from salvation’s blest fountain, 

Surrounded the houseless Redeemer of men. 


Your sires, by His spirit’s blest influence guided, 
Regardless of dangers, of prisons, and death ; 
Alike by the sage, and the trifler derided, 
Look’d o’er this vain world with the keen eye of 
faith. 


From the lure of false glory, false happiness, turning, 
With the courage of martyrs they follow’d their 


ra; 
Their loins girded close, and their lamps brightly 
burning, 
Unceasing they publish’d his life-giving word. 
Those days are long past, and new light rises o’er us» 
No longer we suffer such hardship and loss; 
The “ March of Refinement” now opens upon us, 
And points other ways, than the way of the cross. 


No longer we talk of meck patient endurance, 
Of low self-denial and watchful restraint ; 
But of confident hope, and exulting assurance, 
And the triumphs that wait on the steps of the 
saint. 
Knowledge waves her light wand, and poor wandering 
mortals, 
No longer a rugged and thorny road trace ; 


give an account from the yearly meeting in| The gate that was strait now unfolds its wide por- 


Ireland, and Gawon Lawry may hear and} 
give an account how all things go in Scotland} 


with the churches there. And so by these| 
means once a year, at the general meeting, it) 
may be seen how all the affairs go with all 
the churches of God, all the whole world over. 

Passages and sufferings may be drawn up 
in a book together, and copies of epistles that 
they send may be kept, and for time to come, 
a list may be kept and entered, of all the mes- 
sengers and ministers of the Lord that go be- 
yond sea, and of their services: and such as 
do decease, their names may be recorded in 
the general book. 

Gawon Lawry may correspond with some 


To William Penn, and Alexander Parker, and \friends in Scotland, and William Penn with 


the rest in London. 


Dear Friends and Brethren, 

I spoke something to you when you was 
here concerning some things that | nad settled 
beyond the seas in Barbadoes. That six 
Friends there might keep a correspondence 
with all the governors in America, and deputy 
governors, and judges, and justices. And that 
them that are civil and tender, they may 
send epistles and books unto them, and 
them that are persecutors, they may ad- 


. monish, and send books suitable unto them ; 


and as you have occasion to send and write to 
the governors of any of those places, either 
Jamaica, Bermuda, 


some friends in Ireland. 

So through, and in, the Lord’s power and 
wisdom, the brethren can be assisted in any 
part of the world, and the tenderness cherish- 
ed, and the persecutors and violent ones, ad- 
monished ; it will do well. 

With my love in the heavenly seed, that 
reigns, and is over all, in which 1 labour, and 
desire all others may do the same, to the glory 
of God, in his power, light, life, and truth, that 
is over all. Amen. G. F. 


Diep, on third day, the 19th inst., of a short but 
severe illness, Margaret S., daughter of Isaac Lowry, 


ntigua, Bahama Islands, |of this city, in the 21st year of her age. 


tals, 
The way once so narrow, expands into space. 


Religion has softened her features ; around her 
The attractions of taste and of fancy are shed ; 
The arts with their graceful adornment surround her, 
And weave a rich veil for her delicate head. 


Our maidens, no longer the homely task plying, 
That once could engage the grave matrons of yore, 
Are all in each liberal accomplishment vieing, 
And high on the pinions of sentiment soar. 


See our scrap-books and albums of curious adorning, 
The offerings of friendship so richly enfold ;— 

E’en the Yearly Epistle, its humble garb scorning,* 
Now sparkles in silver, or blazes in gold. 


Tis true there are some who, these flow’ry paths 
fearing, 
Again and again tell us plainly we stray ; 
Who the standard of ancient simplicity rearing, 
Exhort us to pause, and consider the way. 

But many, tho’ granting their honest intentions, 
Deem them rigid and narrow, of prejudic’d mind, 
And believe that midst thousands of modern inventions, 

Some happy expedigat yet we shall find,— 


To reconcile things in their nature discordant, 
Inclination and duty no longer at strife, 
Religion with luxury kindly accordant, 
The peace of the soul, with the pride of this life. 


Vain hope of blind man! in his fond self-deceiving, 
Whilst immutably true stands the Saviour’s own 
word ;+ 
Happy they, who, its sacred assurance receiving, 
In lowliness follow their crucified Lord ! 





* Alluding to an elegant edition of the London Epistle, printed 
by certain individuals . 


+t Ye cannot serve too masters. Matt. vi. 24. 


